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Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility 


By EARL J. McGRATH 
President, University of Kansas City, Mo. 


In JuLy, 1953, Horace B. Davis was invited by 
a committee of the Board of Trustees to discuss 
his fitness to continue as a faculty member at the 
University of Kansas City. At a meeting on 
August 4, 1953, Dr. Davis was asked a number 
of questions, including one as to whether he was 
then or ever had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, or whether he was in sympathy with 
its program. Dr. Davis refused to answer these 
questions. 

In accordance with the ‘‘Government of the 
University of Kansas City,’’ charges were then 
presented to Dr. Davis, and hearings on these 
charges began on December 1, 1953. 

The hearings, as provided in the ‘‘Govern- 
ment,’’ were attended by the President’s Advis- 
ory Council and the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees. Dr. Davis was represented 
by his attorney, Robert Davidson. The AAUP 
was represented by an observer, DR Scott of the 


University of Missouri. All parties were given 
full opportunity to present evidence and to make 
such statements as they wished. 

After hearing and weighing carefully all of the 
evidence and the statements of the attorneys and 
of Dr. Davis, the President’s Advisory Council 
(five faculty members and five administrative 
officers) and the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees unanimously found that ade- 
quate cause existed for the dismissal of Dr. Davis. 
They voted, therefore, that his connection with 
the university be terminated in accordance with 
the procedures in the ‘‘Government of the Uni- 
versity’’ according to which he will receive com- 
pensation for one full year from the date of no- 
tice of dismissal. 

In arriving at its unanimous decision to dis- 
miss Dr. Davis, the university’s representatives 
were guided by the following considerations: 

Academie freedom refers to the privilege en- 
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joyed by the members of the academic commu- 
nity to seek the truth and to teach it without let 
or hindrance from anyone either within the aca- 


demic family or outside of it. This privilege 
must be guaranteed in a free nation, not alone 
for the protection of the individual but for the 
benefit of the whole of society. For, unless schol- 
ars are free to pursue truth as their minds and 
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consciences dictate, research and education are 
stifled, and in time society itself stagnates for 
want of new ideas. The prosperity and the prog- 
ress of the United States are as much the result 
of free enterprise in the intellectual as in the 
economic realm. Our notable advances in pure 
science, technology, health, agriculture, com- 
merce, and all other phases of American life have 
resulted in large part from freedom of thought 
and expression. Our future destiny as a people 
will be largely determined by our efforts to pro- 
tect the rights and the privileges of members of 
the academic community to express themselves 
freely in their respective fields of intellectual 
competence. 

The members of an academic institution, 
whether they be teachers, administrators, or trus- 
tees, have the serious responsibility of protecting 
academic freedom. This means the protection of 
teachers who may at times express ideas unpalat- 
able to some members of society. They also have 
the duty to determine that all members of the 
academic family are worthy of the privileges, and 
able to assume the responsibilities, of academic 
life. The greatest of these responsibilities is the 
pursuit of truth, and those who honestly pursue 
truth must be willing to state their position on 
matters of concern to the society of which the 
academic community is a part. Those who at one 
moment claim the privilege of trading in the free 
market place of ideas may not, in the next, seek 
refuge in secrecy or a closed system of thought. 
In matters of basic social importance all members 
of an academic community must stand up and be 
counted. 

The world is today divided by an intense 
ideological conflict. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the resolution of this conflict will determine 
whether mankind shall be free or slave. All the 
things which citizens of the free world value are 
at stake. The system of free enterprise is not 
alone in jeopardy. The personal freedom, the 
dignity, and the worth of each human being are 
at issue. Communism has little regard for these 
matters on which we Americans, and all other 
free peoples, place a value higher than that of 
life itself. The leaders of the Communist organi- 
zation have as an avowed goal the destruction of 
the free, democratic system and the imposition 
on the whole of mankind of an all-powerful 
dominating and self-perpetuating state in which 
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the freedoms we prize so highly would have no 
place. 

In the case before us, the question is not 
whether a person who adheres to this evil system 
may properly claim the privileges of academic 
life. For two reasons that question must be an- 
swered with an unqualified ‘‘NO.’’ First, con- 
spiracy is an avowed method employed by the 
Communists. No member of an academic com- 
munity can properly claim the right to instruct 
the youth of the nation to embrace a philosophy 
which advocates the violent overthrow of free 
government. This is beyond the bounds of aca- 
demic freedom. Secondly, membership in the 
Communist Party, or adherence to its principles, 
carries with it an obligation which makes a per- 
son ineligible for membership in a free academic 
community, since a Communist is subject to 
party discipline, and anyone under such intel- 
lectual control is not intellectually free. His 
mind is closed by the doors of Communist doe- 
trine. He may not pursue truth wherever it may 
lead. He is, therefore, unfit for membership in 
any the question 
whether a Communist should be permitted to 
teach in our educational institutions can be un- 
hesitatingly answered in the negative. 

But the real issue is this: Shall a member of 


academic society. Hence, 


the academic community have the right to refuse 
to tell his associates whether he is a member of 
an organization, such as the Communist Party, 
which disqualifies him for academic life? Our 
answer is that he does not have this right. The 
present situation does not require us to enter the 
involved legal controversy concerning the edu- 
cators’ right to use the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to answer questions put 
We 


This body has the re- 


by Congressional investigating committees. 
need not go that far. 
sponsibility to decide only whether a member of 
this faculty, when questioned by other members 
of this academic community, can refuse to state 
that he is not a member of the Communist Party 
and continue to enjoy the privileges of a teacher 
in this institution. During the course of the 
hearings, Dr. Davis did not avail himself of the 
opportunity to deny that he is a Communist or 
subject to Communist influences. 

No member of this institution may refuse to 
state his position on a matter of such fundamen- 
tal importance not only to this academic body, 
but to all of American society. Dr. Davis has, 
therefore, disqualified himself for further mem- 
bership in the faculty of the University of Kan- 
sas City. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


Edgar Wallace Knight, 1886-1953 


By CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


IN HIS FINAL Idler paper of April 5, 1760, the 
great English lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, 
wrote, ‘‘There are few things not purely evil, 
of which we can say, without some emotion of 
Many of Edgar 
Knight’s numerous correspondents must have 
experienced a sincere and profound ‘‘emotion 
of uneasiness’’ as they completed their files of 
letters from him with a telegram from his see- 
retary dated August 7, 1953, which read, ‘‘ Dr. 
Knight died this morning.’’ Their correspond- 
ence had ended with this message which an- 
nounced the passing of a loyal friend, a superb 
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uneasiness, this is the last.’’ 


scholar, a fine southern gentleman, and the dean 
of American educational historians. 

Edgar Knight was a native Tarheel, born 
in Northampton County. Though he traveled 
widely, his home throughout life was in North 
Carolina. His Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
were granted by Trinity College (now Duke 
University) and his doctorate by Columbia. 
For four years he served as professor of edu- 
cation at Trinity. In 1919 he joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of North Carolina, where 
in 1934 he became Kenan Professor of Edu- 
cation. 
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Dr. Knight’s sound judgment and keen in- 
sight made his advice invaluable in educational 
matters. During 1925-26 he was appointed 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council 
to make a first-hand study of the rural and folk 
schools of Denmark. His work and experiences 
in this undertaking are entertainingly described 
in his book, ‘‘Among the Danes.’’ In 1930-31, 


accompanied by Mrs. Knight and his two daugh- 
ters, he spent several months in China as a mem- 
ber of a special commission organized by the 


Institute of Social and Religious Research study- 
ing educational affairs in that country. In 1933 
he, together with Professors Paul Monroe and 
William Chandler Bagley, visited Iraq (Meso- 
potamia) as an educational inquiry commission 
to aid in the establishment of a public-school 
system. He also served on a number of edu- 
cational committees in the United States and 
held a number of offices in educational organi- 
zations, 

Many volumes bear his name, most of them 
dealing with educational history. His ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in the United States’’ has gone through four 
editions and has for more than 20 years been a 
standard text in the subject. The great monu- 
ment to his industry and scholarship is his 
‘‘Documentary History of Education in the 
South Before 1860”’ in five volumes. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not live to see the fifth and last 
volume of this work, although he completed it 
and the book is scheduled now for publication. 

Numerous honors came to him in the course 
of his active life. In 1942 he was invited to 
deliver the annual Kappa Delta Pi lecture, his 
subject being ‘‘Progress and Educational Per- 
spective.’’ In 1951 he was elected to the Laure- 
ate Chapter of the same fraternity, made up of 
50 men and women ‘‘who have attained distine- 
tion in education.’’ In June, 1952, Duke Uni- 
versity conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters with the citation, ‘‘. . . he has shown 
the important contribution of the South to the 
development of the American public school sys- 
tem.’’ Recognized for many years as a fore- 
most authority on the history of education in 
the United States, he was frequently invited to 
serve as visiting professor and he taught at 
various times at Dartmouth College, University 
of Michigan, and Columbia and Duke Univer- 
sities. 
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Characteristic of Edgar Knight was his inter- 
est in the schools of Chapel Hill, where he served 
as a member of the school board for many years. 
He was always eager to promote the spread of 
enlightenment by the reading of good books, and 
at the time of his death friends were requested, 
instead of sending floral tributes, to make con- 
tributions to the library fund of the Chapel Hill 
schools. This incident will recall to his former 
students the couplet from George Crabbe’s ‘‘ The 
Borough,’’ which he often used to quote when 
urging the value of developing good reading 
habits early: 

For houses perish, lands are gone and spent; 

In learning then excel, for that’s most excellent. 


Another project close to his heart was the 
development of colleges for Negroes in the South. 
A southerner through and through, he knew that 
this must be accomplished by use of the utmost 
discretion to avoid exciting prejudices or wound- 
ing tender feelings. He served for several years 
as a trustee of the North Carolina College at 
Durham and he was highly esteemed by all in 
any way connected with the institution. His 
handling of the installation of President Alfonso 
Elder in June, 1949, was a tribute to his tact 
and understanding as well as to his managerial 
ability; it was a model of what an academic 
ceremony should be. In addition, Dr. Knight 
served as educational consultant to Hampton 
Institute and also directed a study of higher 
education for Negroes in Alabama. 

Yet it is above all else as a superlative teacher 
and great person that hundreds of former 
friends and students will wish to remember him. 
In his classroom in the Peabody Building at the 
University of North Carolina his attitude was 
always that of a gracious and charming host. 
He could radiate cheer and optimism even on a 
dull Monday morning in the fall after the Caro- 
lina team had suffered a disastrous defeat on the 
previous Saturday. A book could be made of 
the flashes of wholly spontaneous wit that used 
to enliven his lectures. Whenever two or three 
of his former students gather together, some of 
these are sure to be recollected and once more 
related with relish and enjoyment. In his teach- 
ing and in his writing and research his standards 
were invariably high and he expected the same 
of his students. Careless or shoddy papers were 
marked with a large clear ‘‘F.’’ Yet he was 
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far happier wher he could praise. Said one stu- 
dent, ‘‘He called me into his office, told me I 
had failed his course, and sent me away almost 
cheerful but sure that he was my friend.’’ 
Many others tell of similar experiences. Nobody 
could be kinder than Dr. Knight, but he saw no 
kindness in coddling students or in arousing false 
hopes by accepting poor work. 

He had no doubt that the principal work of 
a teacher is to teach his students rather than 
serve as their psychiatrist, nursemaid, or door- 
mat. He loved to read the lives of great teach- 
ers and to urge others to read them, and he was 
supremely happy when students caught his en- 


thusiasm. Paul Shorey’s ‘‘What Plato Said,’’ 
Joseph MeCabe’s ‘‘Peter Abelard,’’ Dean Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of Thomas Ar- 
nold,’’ and Bliss Perry’s ‘‘And Gladly Teach’’ 
were some of his favorites. He often referred 
with enthusiasm to those of his own teachers 
whom he regarded as great—Dean Samuel Fox 
Mordecai and Professor Edwin Mims of Trinity 
and Professors James Harvey Robinson and 
Angus MacVannel of Columbia. 

In the same way, a host of his former students 
will for many years to come look back to Edgar 
Knight as one of the great teachers under whom 
it was their good fortune to study. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE REVIEW 


History of Education’ 
By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


DESPITE FREQUENT ALLEGATIONS to the con- 
trary, educational history continues to interest 
writers, students, and teachers. In view of the 
concentrated effort to bury the subject, in this 
country at least, it is heartening to note that 
books and shorter writings, many of them of 
high quality, have been frequently prepared on 
a variety of phases of the history of education. 
The present article alone required the examina- 
tion of at least four score recent works in sev- 
eral languages. 

Successful textbooks, those that sell, are re- 
warded with new editions. These, however, are 
not often marked by fresh material, a new or- 
ganization, correction of old errors, or revised 
viewpoints. Thus, the third edition of ‘‘ History 
of Education,’’ by the late Bishop Patrick J. Me- 
Cormick and the Reverend Francis P. Cassidy 
of the Catholic University of America, shows 
little change save for 40 more pages, some up-to- 
date facts, and several revisions in the bibliogra- 
phies. Used since 1915 in Catholic colleges, this 
general survey stresses, naturally enough, Catho- 
lie education, but it does not include all that 


1 For previous surveys, see the first footnote in W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘ Educational History of the United States,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 72: 436-44, Dec. 30, 1950; and 
idem, ‘‘History and Current Status of British Educa- 
tion,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 75: 341-47, May 31, 1952. 
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is of significance. The forthcoming revision of 
Father Kane’s book, or the new work prepared 
by Father John E. Wise, should prove a more 
representative treatment. 

Apart from the addition of a substantial chap- 
ter on the 20th century, there is little new or 
different in ‘‘The History of Western Educa- 
tion,’’ by William Boyd, reader emeritus in edu- 
cation, University of Glasgow. The current 
sixth edition is actually a reprint of the fifth 
(1950). Even if the author has not removed 
the minor inaccuracies which have persisted in 
his text since 1921, there can be no doubt that 
Boyd’s book is the most mature approach to the 
history and still one of the top-ranking works 
in the field. 

The new textbook, ‘‘A History of Education: 
Socrates to Montessori,’’ by Luella Cole, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), is far better 
than one would expect from the non-historical 
qualifications of the author. While the empha- 
sis is on the lives of 23 educators, there is ade- 
quate material on theory and school systems. 
Dr. Cole should be commended for making use 
of fine monographs in English, French, and Ger- 
man, and in this respect she does much better 
than the average author who is a teacher of the 
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subject. Careful editing would have eliminated 
matter of questionable value, statements of 
doubtful validity, and errors of fact. Cole’s 
book is good for supplementary reading and for 
reference, 

Also utilizing the biographical approach is ‘‘A 
Short History of Educational Ideas,’’ by S. J. 
Curtis. and M. E. A. Boultwood, senior lecturers 
in education, University of Leeds. This is a 
readable, well-documented survey of men and 
educational thought from Plato to Dewey, with 
plentiful citations from the originals. Bits of 


educational history are thrown in for good meas- 


ure. Special note is taken of British writers like 
Nunn and Clarke, and, among the older thinkers, 
Kant and Wordsworth. However, Gentile is 
absent, as are the modern German educational 
philosophers. In all, this is a highly instructive 
textbook. 

The literature on history of education in for- 
eign languages is quite extensive.’ In his ‘‘In- 
troduction a l’histoire de ]’éducation,’’ by Ar- 
nould Clausse, University of Liége, includes sev- 
eral essays on educational problems in historical 
perspective, since the author is convinced ‘‘que 
la solution actuelle du probléme pédagogique 
impose le recours a l’histoire’’ (p. 7). F. An- 
selme’s ‘‘ Aux sources de la pédagogie moderne’’ 
is a text for normal schools which begins with 
ancient Greece but gives over half its space to 
the past century and a half. Although its orien- 
tation is French and Catholic, it discusses Marx 
and socialism, and also includes references in 
Dutch, Flemish, and English. The simple style 
is carried to the extreme where the information 
becomes practically worthless (pp. 34, 120, 187). 
The content of Johan Janssen and S. Visser’s 
‘*Van Plato tot Decroly’’ is about evenly divided 
between general and Dutch educational history. 
Now in its eighth edition (since 1933), this text- 
book adds little to its preceding versions. Of 
special help are the Grafieken, diagrams showing 
the dependence of educators on each other. 
Works by Americans are often cited, especially 
the well-known text by R. Freeman Butts. 
‘*Uppfostrans och skolans historia,’’ by B. R. 


*See also Ginevra Verdolini, ‘‘Storia della filosofia e 
della pedagogia’’ (Rovigo: Instituto Padano di Arti 
Grafiche, 3 vols., 1947-49}. Lorenzo Luzuriaga, ‘‘ Historia 
de la educacién y de la pedagogia’’ (Buenos Aires: Bib- 
lioteca Pedagégica, 1953), and Francesco Larroyo, ‘‘ His- 
toria general de la pedagogia’’ (Mexico, D. F.: Porria, 
1952), were not available. 
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Hall and Albert Wiberg, is a brief and very ele- 
mentary overview of educational history from 
the Greeks to modern times, followed by the his- 
tory of Swedish education. There are no foot- 
notes and no bibliographies in this book, which 
has received the attention of the junior author, 
Sweden’s most prolific research historian in edu- 
cation. 

The postwar German writings have common 
characteristics, such as the stress on German edu- 
cation, neglect of modern developments else- 
where, and virtual silence on the Nazi and post- 
1945 periods. The new edition of Oskar Vogel- 
huber’s ‘‘Geschichte der neueren Pidagogik’’ 
illustrates these points, even if it includes five 
pages on Dewey and the texts of some postwar 
directives. This well-organized text furnishes 
much detail on edueation from the Reformation 
onwards. Its bibliography could have profited 
from more titles published in the 20th century. 
The second edition of ‘‘Geschichte der 
gogik,’’ by Fritz Blittner, University of Kiel, ex- 
pands the period 1890-1933, but makes few other 
modifications. First published in 1951, this book 
covers the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Refor- 
mation in seven pages, and allows more space 
to a summary of the ‘‘Emile.’’ More lacunae 
can be discovered in Albert Reble’s ‘‘Gesciichte 
der Pidagogik,’’ Vittorino among many. This 
textbook is overwhelmingly German in scope, 
omitting, for instance, all foreign contributions 
except Binet’s from the past of educational sci- 
It is useful for elementary classes in edu- 
cation in Germany, since it lacks any citations 
The most detailed and scholarly text 
is the two-volume ‘‘Geschichte der Erziehung 
und Bildung,’’ by Johannes von den Driesch and 
Joseph Esterhues, retired professors of educa- 
tion and ministry officials. Well documented 
from primary materials, this substantial work is 
presented in a clear style and offers an excellent 
bibliography and index. Starting with Greece, 
the authors devote much attention to ancient 
Teutonic education as well as to individuals— 
Johann Michael Sailer, Karl] Marx, and Romano 
Guardini, for instance—not ordinarily encoun- 
tered in general writings on educational history. 
On the other hand, Nazism, international edu- 
cation, Dewey, and the recent past are ignored. 

Among the general works treating a large por- 
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tion of the history of education,’® special note 
must be taken of the second edition of ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Modern Education.’’ Originally 
issued in 1934 by Frederick Eby and Charles 
F. Arrowood, the new version, for no explain- 
able reason, does not carry the name of the late 
Dr. Arrowood. A total of 200 pages has been 
removed, including the introductory chapter on 
the ancient and medieval periods, many illustra- 
tions, and the chapter bibliographies. The treat- 
ment of recent European education is too brief, 
only five lines being given to Soviet education. 
Although the work is still thorough in almost 
all other respects, and retains its value as a teach- 
ing instrument, it would be advisable for li- 
brarians and professors to retain their copies of 
the first edition. ‘‘Liberal Education for Free 
Men,’’ by Thomas Woody, University of Penn- 
sylvania, is a series of properly documented 
chapters on the idea and content of liberal learn- 
ing in China, Greece and Rome, and the medieval 
and Renaissance periods. While he traverses 
familiar ground, except for China, Woody man- 
ages to give the reader more than the bare facts; 
his interpretations and constant references to 
physical education serve to present a_ well- 
rounded and mature discussion of the history of 
the idea of liberal studies. Ernesto Codignola’s 
‘*Maestri e problemi dell’educazione moderna’’ 
reprints essays written over a period of nearly 
three decades on educators from Rousseau to 
Dewey, with special stress on Italian thinkers. 
In its second part, this work contains informa- 
tive chapters on the background and complexity 
of current problems of Italian education. 

The field of physical education has recently 
been enriched with new historical books. ‘‘A 
World History of Physical Education,’’ by Deo- 
bold B. Van Dalen (University of Pittsburgh), 
Elmer D. Mitchell (University of Michigan), 
and Bruce L. Bennett (Ohio State University), 
is a comprehensive competently documented text- 
book embracing all times and almost al! coun- 
tries. It is good on Latin America, but much 
less satisfactory for many European countries 
(e.g., pp. 350-51). Large portions call for foot- 
note references, and in at least one instance this 
reviewer finds internal evidence (pp. 37-39) that 
the authors may not be at home with the sources 

* Henri-Irénée Marrou, ‘‘ Histoire de ]’éducation dans 


l’antiquité,’’ second edition (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1950), was unavailable. 
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they cite. At any rate, this book should super- 
sede such texts as Emmett A. Rice’s ‘‘A Brief 
History of Physical Edueation.’’ Now in its 
third edition, and co-authored by John L. Hutch- 
inson (Teachers College, Columbia University), 
this shows but few signs of basic revision. Cov- 
ering as it does the subject from primitive man 
to the present, it still remains a superficial sur- 


vey. H. De Genst’s ‘‘Histoire de 1]’éducation 


physique’’ treats a similar scope and also tries to 


include many countries. It includes many illus- 
trations, polyglot bibliographies, and questions 
for study. However, it is not as well organized 
as Van Dalen’s text and tends to stress indi- 
viduals, most of whom are identified by a few 
phrases or sentences. In general, it has much 
value for reference. A type of book which 
should be imitated in other areas is ‘‘ Physical 
Education in England since 1800,’’ by Peter C. 
McIntosh, Birmingham University. This inter- 
estingly written, well illustrated, and sufficiently 
documented study offers adequate insight into 
this subject in all kinds of English schools. 
Finally, Albert Wiberg’s ‘‘Gymnastikhistoriska 
Studier’’ is an example of an all-too-rare pub- 
lication. 
on several phases of the history of physical edu- 
eation and sports in Sweden, especially on Per 
Henrik Ling. The author seems to have made 
exhaustive use of the relevant primary materials. 

Many specialized writings of value have been 
added to the literature. The first volume of ‘‘A 
History of Chinese Educational Institutions,’’ 
by the late Howard 8S. Galt, Yenching Univer- 


This is a collection of nine researches 


sity, extends from the prehistorical era until the 
end of the Five Dynasties (960 A.D.) and fur- 
nishes data inaccessible to non-readers of Chi- 
nese. Galt is painstaking with his descriptions 
of the sources, a very large number of which he 
cites frequently. The Chinese ideographic char- 
acters are unusually clear for those who can take 
advantage of them. Unfortunately, there is no 
account of the Buddhist impact on Chinese eul- 
ture and education during the T’ang Dynasty. 
Also illuminating is ‘‘Civil Service in Early 
Sung China: 90-1067,’’ by E. A. Kracke, Jr., 
University of Chicago. Basing his study on 
original Chinese sources, Kracke describes fully 
the examination system and indicates the ele- 
ments that made for Chinese administrative 
strength. He does not precisely define what he 
means by the doctoral degre. 
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Thoroughgoing studies of education in India 
are contributed by Radha K. Mookerji, Luck- 
now University, in the second edition of ‘‘ An- 
cient Indian Education (Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist),’’ a tome which begins with the Vedic era 
and goes on until the medieval period. Consid- 
erable enlightenment may be obtained on higher 
education, especially such renowned institutions 
as Nalanda. Apart from a few changes, this is 
a reprint of the first edition. Even more pon- 
derous is the second edition of ‘‘A History of 
Education in India (During the British Pe- 
riod),’’ by Syed Nurullah and J. P. Naik. En- 
cyclopedic in scope, this volume contains long 
quotations from hard-to-get-at sources and an 
excellent bibliography. By comparison, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Education in India (Modern Period),’’ 
by 8S. N. Mukerji, University of Baroda, and 
**Education in India,’’ by Aubrey A. Zellner, 
St. John’s University (Collegeville, Minn.), ap- 
pear anemic, indeed. The former, however, is 
a convenient summary based extensively on pri- 
mary sources, while the latter, a doctoral thesis 
at the State University of Iowa, restricts its 
scope to the last century and a half in the Lower 
Ganges Valley. The Zellner study includes in- 
structive photographs, but uses secondary mate- 


rials too often. More research and deeper analy- 
sis would have improved the final, forward-look- 
ing chapter. 

Ancient education is clarified by M. L. W. 


Laistner, Cornell University, in ‘‘ Christianity 
and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Em- 
pire,’’ a scholarly study showing the synthesis 
of Christian and non-Christian ideas and meth- 
ods in education. The appendix reprints John 
Chrysostom’s address on how parents should 
bring up their children. Wilhelm Wiihr’s ‘‘ Das 
abendlindische Bildungswesen im Mittelalter’’ 
is a convenient and documented overview of the 
major aspects of education from the sixth to the 
15th centuries. The bibliographical suggestions 
are helpful, even if very few non-German titles 
are represented. Those desiring a brief sum- 
mary of recent times can consult with profit ‘‘A 
Hundred Years of Edueation,’’ by A. D. C. 
Peterson, headmaster, Adams Grammar School 
(Newport, Salop). On the whole, it contains 
most of what is important and shows much in- 
sight. There are, however, questionable com- 
parisons, bits of history, and serious omissions 
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(e.g., international education). The documen- 
tation and the index could have been better. 
The lack of a bibliography is mystifying. 

A detailed but insufficiently documented ex- 
amination of ‘‘ Education in Britain since 1900”’ 
is provided by 8S. J. Curtis. The accent is on 
practice ; the ideas of Nunn, Clarke, Eric James, 
Russell not mentioned at all, and those of Liv- 
ingstone barely discussed. The annotated bib- 
liography and the indexes are good for the stu- 
dent. The essays comprising ‘‘Friedrich Froe- 
bel and English education,’’ edited by Evelyn 
Lawrence, are informative for the layman and 
teacher. The scholar would have appreciated 
the book much better if it had indicated sources. 
Of much interest is the collection of addresses, 
‘*Pioneers of English Education,’’ edited by A. 
V. Judges, King’s College, University of London. 
This volume consists of accounts of seven well- 
known educators (Owen, Kay-Shuttleworth, et 
al,), an integrative essay by the editor, and two 
lecturers on the past and present of education 
in England. The authorship, made up of sev- 
eral recognized educational historians and other 
educationists, is competent, even if the policy 
of documentation is not uniformly good and 
Matthew Arnold’s services are not sufficiently 
indicated. A supplement to this work, which 
deals with the 19th century, is Lynda Grier’s 
‘‘Achievement in Education,’’ an almost full 
appreciation of the contributions of that edu- 
cational giant, Sir Michael Sadler, during 1885- 
1935. The author, who knew Sadler personally, 
is objective about his famous controversy with 
Morant, and manages to convey exactly what he 
did for adult, secondary, and higher education. 
Her discussion of his renowned ‘‘ Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects,’’ foundational works 
in comparative education, is not satisfying, nor 
is her procedure of citation. 

Among the many continental writings, Otto 
F. Bollnow’s ‘‘Die Padagogik der deutschen 
Romantik von Arndt bis Frébel,’’ volume iv of 
his ‘‘Geschichte der Pidagogik,’’ commemorates 
the centenary of the death of the kindergarten’s 
founder. Appropriately, therefore, more than 
half of this study, which is also intended for the 
beginning teacher and kindergartener, is con- 
cerned with Froebelian theory. The earlier por- 
tions discuss the thought of Arndt, Jean Paul, 
Fichte, and Jahn. On the whole, the content is 
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understandable and representative, although the 
author might have been less reticent about Froe- 
bel’s foreign influence. Also in the 19th cen- 
tury is Roar Sanderud’s ‘‘Fra P. A. Jensen til 
Nordahl Rolfsen: Et skolehistorisk bilde,’’ a col- 
lection of brief biographical sketches stressing 
the activities of leading Norwegian educators 
like Peter Andreas Jensen (1812-67). Special 
note is taken of the history of elementary school 
readers in Norway. The fifth volume of ‘‘Sven- 
ska folkskolans historia,’’ by Viktor Fredriks- 
son, et al., is a profusely illustrated, very de- 
tailed survey of all aspects of Swedish public 
education, 1920-42. Facts, figures, personali- 
ties, and historical sources are fully furnished. 
This book also contains the subject index to the 
entire five-volume work. ‘‘ De historische paeda- 
gogiek van Belgié,’’ by R. L. Plancke, University 
of Ghent, is an excellent and thorough Flemish 
survey of the bilingual educational historiogra- 
phy of Belgium. Similar studies for other coun- 
tries, including the U.S.A., are to be desired. 
Plancke keeps up to date with his annual anno- 
tated bibliographies, ‘‘Paedagogica Belgica,’’ 
where he employs French as well as Flemish. 
These are important works of reference for the 
serious educational research library. ‘‘ Educa- 


zione e autorita nell’Italia moderna,’’ by Lam- 
berto Borghi, University of Pisa, is an eye-open- 


ing, adequately documented critical analysis of 
the development of Italian education from the 
Risorgimento to 1940. Unlike its German coun- 
terparts, this study assigns one third of its con- 
tent to the Fascist period. American-trained in 
part, the author stresses the impact of ideas and 
social forces on the schools. An educational 
world that was ruthlessly destroyed is described 
in Yekhiel Shtern’s ‘‘ Kheyder un beys-medresh”’ 
and Miriam Eisenstein’s ‘‘ Jewish Schools in Po- 
land, 1919-39.’’ The former is an intimate de- 
scription of types of traditional Jewish schools 
in Eastern Europe—from the elementary to 
adult synagogue study circles composed of males 
from adolescence onward who pored over the 
Talmudic tomes. Written in Yiddish, this book 
contains nostalgic reminiscences which are at 
the same time precise accounts of the latter and 
the spirit of a fascinating kind of schooling. 
The latter book, a doctoral thesis at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, contains brief descriptions of 
the more systematically organized schools spon- 
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sored by cultural, political, and religious groups. 
Based on sources in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Pol- 
ish, this study offers an interesting introduction 
to the subject, but has by no means accomplished 
a thorough analysis. Historiographically, much 
more might have been done by the author. 

The first published account of the development 
of the schools of a northern neighbor has been 
prepared by Fred W. Rowe under the title, ‘‘ The 
History of Education in Newfoundland.’’ Basi- 
cally, this is an undocumented historical analysis 
of problems such as ‘‘racial’’ and religious dif- 
ferences, as well as surveys of teacher training, 
elementary and secondary education, and the 
like. The content is useful for comparative 
study. Students of Canadian education will 
find of some value ‘‘Centennial Story: The 
Board of Education for the City of Toronto, 
1850-1950,’’ written by a group under the di- 
rection of E. A. Hardy. Richly illustrated but 
sparsely documented, this volume mixes much 
that is trivial and routine w:th what is signifi- 
eant. A welcome contribution to the history of 
education in Latin America is Guillermo Fur- 
long’s ‘‘La cultural feminina en la época co- 
lonial,’’ a study of women’s education prior to 
1810. The author, who has drawn upon a va- 
riety of good sources, sets the stage by review- 
ing feminine education in Spain from the 16th 
to the 18th centuries. He is liberal with quota- 
tions and with illustrative material, but one 
wishes that he had included more footnote cita- 
tions and a more complete bibliography. Finally, 
‘*Notes on Educational Problems in Communist 
China, 1941-47,’’ by Michael Lindsay, Univer- 
sity College of Hull, describes briefly the back- 
ground and school system and includes the texts 
of documents. Supplementary pages carry the 
story up to the fall of 1949. One of the few 
works in English in this area, this mimeographed 
study sometimes (p. 21) plays fast and loose 
with ideological terms. 

A vast literature has been discussed, too con- 
cisely to be sure, in the previous pages. For the 
lack of sufficient space, much has had to be 
omitted.‘ Without doubt, several important for- 


*E.g., Charles E. Little, ‘‘The Institutio Oratoria of 
Marcus Fabius Quintilianus,’’ 2 vols. (Nashville: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1951); Erika Hoffmann, 
editor, ‘‘Friedrich Frébel: Ausgewahlte Schriften,’’ 2 
vols. (Godesberg: Kiipper, 1951); ‘‘Un siécle d’en- 
seignement A travers la caricature et l’image: 1805- 
1905’’ (Paris: Musée de 1’Enseignement, 1952); J. Pal- 
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eign works may not have come to the writer’s 
attention. It is evident that educational history 
as a subject attracts many writers. The field 
can be extremely interesting if properly written 
and imaginatively taught by competent persons. 
The availability of rich material in several lan- 
guages can serve to enliven instruction. It re- 
mains for the powers-that-be in the curriculum 
of teacher education to recognize the fact that 
educational history is the link with general edu- 
cation at large and simultaneously an integral 
part of the general] aspect of professional teacher 
education. The past of education is what the 
teacher has in common with all other teachers, 
native and foreign. 
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REPORT 


The Sixth National Student Congress of the U. S. 
National Students Association 


As A PART of the Ohio Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration at the Ohio State University, the sixth 
Annual Student Congress of the United States 
National Students Association met from August 
24 to September 2, 1953. More than 600 stu- 
dent leaders from colleges and universities 
throughout the nation were in attendance, as 
well as over 30 official representatives of foreign 
national student unions and foreign guests, rep- 
resentatives of some 20 national organizations, 
and a number of college faculty and staff. 

The congress heard such speakers as William 
Birenbaum, chairman, National Advisory Coun- 
cil of USNSA, and director of student activities, 
University of Chicago; Stringfellow Barr, presi- 
dent, Foundation for World Government; and 
Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian Science 
Monitor. Greetings were received from Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Harold E. Stassen, Harry S. 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, and other political 
leaders and statesmen. 

The plenary sessions of the sixth congress 
were highlighted by vigorous debate on such 
issues as unilateral versus multilateral action on 
the international program, the student bill of 
rights, academic freedom, discrimination in fra- 
ternities, and closer co-operation between NSA 
and student government. The tenor of debate, 
while not as strong as in the immediate postwar 
congresses, was nevertheless vigorous; but there 
no longer seemed to be any large, well-organized 
cauci to propagate a particular point of view. 
The typical delegate tends to be a middle-of-the- 
roader who prefers to choose his stand on an 
issue on the basis of its merits and not according 
to a preconceived political philosophy. 

Eleven resolutions from the Student Govern- 
ment Commission were acted upon by the plenary 
body: the necessity of a closer relation between 
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NSA Congress delegates and sponsoring student 
governments, re-emphasis of regional leadership 
training programs, creation of a student govern- 
ment projects subcommission, encouragement of 
the campus-community concept of student gov- 
ernment, the relationships of NSA to similar na- 
tional organizations, 7.e., National Pan-Hellenie, 
National Interfraternity Council, and National 
Federation of Catholic College Students. 

The Student Affairs Commission report to the 
congress plenary body dealt primarily with 
changes in the Student Bill of Rights and clari- 
fication of NSA’s stand on academic freedom. 
Because of the complexities of the issues, the 
delegates were unable to come to any basic agree- 
ment on changes. As a result, the Student Bill 
of Rights is still without a complementary addi- 
tion of a Student Bill of Responsibilities. Like- 
wise, the association’s stand on academic free- 
dom remains similar to that of the AAUP. The 
congress voted, essentially, that NSA member 
schools would continue their intellectual and cul- 
tural activities as in previous years. 

As reported by the Educational Affairs Com- 
mission, the following resolutions were discussed 
by the plenary session: evaluation of curricular 
offerings, elimination of discriminatory clauses 
in campus groups, legislative investigations into 
the conduct of faculty and administrative per- 
sonnel, the rights of students to be admitted in 
institutions of higher education regardless of 
race or color, economic problems of students, 
UMT, and others. Essentially, there were no 
basic changes in the policy of the association 
in the area of educational affairs. Of some in- 
terest to fraternity leaders was the liberalization 
of NSA’s previous stand on discrimination. As 
adopted by the recent congress, the emphasis was 
focused on the importance of the need for educa- 
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tion as opposed to previous stands which in- 
cluded the importance of education but seemed 
to emphasize a five-year deadline. 

The resolutions of the International Commis- 
sion called for increased international co-opera- 
tion among students and reduction of barriers to 
student exchange and travel. Of some impor- 
tance to international student projects was the 
emphasis placed on co-operation through a co- 
ordinating agency as opposed to unilateral or 
bilateral actions. The association continued to 
recognize the deficiencies of the . International 
Union of Students as a representative democratic 
world union of students. 

Climaxing the congress was the election of na- 
tional officers: president, James Edwards, for- 
merly president of student government, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; vice-presidents, Gene Keating, 

Jollege of St. Thomas, national; Leonard Beb- 
chick, Cornell University, international ; Amelia 


Borsaris, formerly of Pennsylvania College for 
Women and now a graduate student at Cornell 
University, student government; Lois MePher- 
son, Upsala College, student affairs; and Cyn- 
thia Courtney, Dunbarton College, educational 
affairs. Edwards, Keating, and Bebchick will 
leave school to serve as full-time officers; the 
others will retain their status as full-time stu- 
dents on their individual campuses. The na- 
tional office is located at 1234 Gimbel Bldg., 9th 
and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Most observers felt that the congress was suc- 
cessful. The student delegates appeared to be 
most enthusiastic and pleased with the congress 
experience. This feeling has been a rather typ- 
ical one—there can be little question that the 
congress is a unique educational experience for 
most student leaders. 

Dennis L. TRUEBLOOD 

Indiana University 


EVENTS 


Federal Aid to Education in 1954 


hI 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S message to Congress on 
the State of the Union, Jan. 7, left no room for doubt 
as to his administration’s attitude with regard to Fed- 
eral aid to education. Admitting that the nation’s 
increasing population was not being adequately served 
by teacher preparation and building construction, the 
President stressed that the former was “a state and 
local responsibility,” but that “the Federal Govern- 
ment should stand ready to assist states which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school buildings.” 

To determine the extent of the need for school con- 
struction, the President recommended educational econ- 
ferences in each state, “culminating in a national 
conference.” The government will allocate $1,500,000 
for the state conferences and $500,000 for the Na- 
tional White House Conference on Education. 

Some Federal aid is preferable to none at all. The 
principle of providing funds for school construction 
has been established for some time in the case of de- 
fense and military areas. What the President pro- 
poses is to extend this idea further. No doubt, many 
states would benefit by Federal funds. 

Opponents of Federal aid on a general educational 
basis often fear “the control and direction of public 
education policy” by the government. If this be so, 
then there is room for supposing that some Federal 
control may be imposed even when funds are supplied 
for buildings. However, as in the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
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it is very possible to enact educational legislation 
which would ensure no governmental control. Under 
such circumstances, a broader program of national 
aid might be considered. 

The state conferences will surely furnish the gov- 
ernment with the necessary facts and figures, and the 
national conference will digest them and probably 
recommend suitable legislation to Congress. Here is 
an opportunity for the states to give voice to the oft- 
expressed demand for a more substantial program of 
Federal aid to their schools. The past four or five 
years have seen a decline of discussion of the question. 
There are many controversial angles to it, but nothing 
is gained by the disappearance of all debate. Per- 
haps the issue of Federal aid in all its ramifications 
will receive an impetus from these conferences. It is 
a challenge to all participants who are in favor of 
Federal aid to education —W. W. B. 


PRESIDENT MOREY ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


Lioyp Morey, now president, the University of Illi- 
nois, has recently issued the following statement on 
academic freedom: 


Academic freedom affords the scholar opportunity to 
think and to express himself freely in the field of his 
special competence. It cannot be interpreted as unre- 
strained license, conferring immunity from all restrictions 
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imposed by law and the sentiment of society. While the 
university upholds the principle of freedom of thought 
and expression, it has the right to expect each member of 
its staff to exercise proper caution and discretion in state- 
ments and activities outside the fields of his professional 
competence. He is at all times regarded as a representa- 
tive of the university, even though when saying and doing 
things outside his professional area he may consider him- 
self as only a private citizen. 

It is noteworthy that the University of Illinois has been 
generally free of such troubles. However, occasionally in 
educational institutions individuals have permitted them- 
selves to speak without considered judgment, or to be 
drawn into the company of those whose disloyalty and 
principles render them entirely unacceptable in our society. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL GRANTS 


Tue Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
bestowed grants totaling $280,000 to the following 


colleges and universities for institutional self-surveys 
of their liberal-education programs: Allegheny Col- 
lege, Bowdoin College, Colby College, Cornell Col- 
lege (Iowa), De Pauw University, Drake University, 
Earlham College, Hampton Institute, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Hope College, State University of Iowa, Lin- 
coln University, Parsons School of Design, St. Olaf’s 
College, Scripps College, and Stanford University. 

The Fund for Adult Education, an independent or- 
ganization established by the Ford Foundation, has 
made a grant of $100,000 to the American Library 
Association to stimulate the initiation and develop- 
ment of adult education services through libraries. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York granted 
$3,750,000 to the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, New York City. 


Notes aud News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Martha H. Biehle, director, Leadership Conference 
Program, American Friends Service Committee, ap- 
pointed dean of students, Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.). 


A. Lachlan Reed, former headmaster, Northrop 
Collegiate School (Minneapolis, Minn.), named special 
assistant to U. 8. commissioner of education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


E. G. Douglas appointed professor of mathematics 
and head of the department, Newberry (S. Car.) 
College. 


J. H. Mulligan, assistant professor of mathematics, 
New York University, advanced to professorship and 
chairmanship, department of mathematics. 


V. A. Miculka, graduate assistant, University of 
Oklahoma, named chairman, department of Mathema- 
tics, Frank Phillips College (Borger, Tex.). 


Among those promoted at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, are: David B. 
Austin and Norton L. Beach (department of eduea- 
tional administration), Phil C. Lange and Marcella 
R. Lawler (department of curriculum and teaching), 
and Albert S. Thompson (department of guidance) ; 
and to associate professorships, Lawrence A. Cremin 
and Sloan R. Wayland (department of social and 
philosophical foundations), Charles N. Morris (de- 
partment of guidance), and John W. Polley, E. Ed- 
mund Reutter, and Donald H. Ross (department of 
educational administration). 
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to professorships, 


John G. McLean advanced in rank to professorship 
of business administration, Harvard University Busi- 
ness School. 


Coming Events 

“Effective Education for All Children” will be dis- 
eussed at the Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International in St. Paul, Minn., 
April 18-23. 


The Philosophy of Education Society will hold its 
10th annual meeting in the Town House, Kansas City, 
Kan., April 11-14. 


Recent Deaths 

Colin Mackenzie Mackall, 69, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Jan. 26. 


John Lloyd Newcombe, 72, former president, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Feb. 28. 


Recent) | h , 


* 
The Child Audience: A Report on Press, Film, and Radio 
for Children, Philippe Bauchard, pp. 198, 1952, $2.00. 
Humanism and Education in East and West, pp. 224, 
1953. Interrelations of Cultures, pp. 387, 1953, $2.00. 
The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United 
Kingdom, pp. 140, 1953, $1.00. Uneseo, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris 16¢. 
* 
Into Manhood. 
1954. 


DICKERSON, ROY E. 


Association Press, New York 7. 


Pp. viii + 116. 
$2.00. 
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Organizing for Curriculum Im- 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
1953. 


DOLL, RONALD C., 
provement. Pp. 77. 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
$1.00. 

e 

EAVEY, ©. B. The Art of Effective Teaching. Pp. 
298. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 1953, $3.75. 

e 

‘*Edueating for American Citizenship.’’ 32nd Year- 
book. Pp. 614. Illustrated. American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 
1954, $5.00. 

& 
Emotional Difficulties in Read- 
Julian Press, New York 10. 


EHPRON, BEULAH K. 
ing. Pp. xvi+ 289. 
1953, $5.00. 

e 

FOREST, ILSE. Child Development. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 


GREENE, HARRY A., ALBERT N. 
AND J. RAYMOND GERBERICH., 
and Evaluation in the Secondary School. 
690. Longmans, Green and Co., New York 3. 
$5.00. 


Pp. vii +291. 
1954. $4.00, 


JORGENSEN, 
Measurement 

Pp. xxii+ 
1954, 


GRIM, PAUL R., AND JOHN U. MICHAELIS. The 
Student Teacher in the Secondary School. Pp. xii+ 
484, Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 1953. 
$4.75. 

* 

WHITNEY. Essays on Education. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 

$2.75. 


GRISWOLD, A. 
Pp. xiii + 164, 
Conn, 1954, 

7 

HARNO, ALBERT J. 
States. Pp. v+211. 
Francisco, Calif. 1953. 

% 

CHRISTOPH, 


Legal Education in the United 
Bancroft-Whitney Co., San 


AND BEATRICE BB. 
WHITING (Compilers). ‘‘ Bibliographies on Per- 
sonality and Social Development of the Child.’’ 
Pamphlet No. 10. Social Science Research Council. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 1953. $1.00. 

* 


KRAMER, DALE, AND MADELINE KARR. _ Teen- 
Age Gangs. Pp. ix+244. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York 17, 1953. $3.00, 

® 

LEDERER, WILLIAM J. Spare-Time Article Writing 
for Money. Pp. 268. W. W. Norton & Co., New York. 
1954, $3.75. 


HEINICKE, 


© 
Design and Analysis of Experi- 
Pp. xix + 393. 
$6.50. 


LINDQUIST, E, F. 
ments in Psychology and Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7, Mass. 1953. 


MARCHANT, ALEXANDER (Editor). Proceedings 
of the International Colloquium on TWuso-Brazilian 
Studies. Pp. xii+335,. Illustrated. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, Nashville 4, Tenn. 1953. $5.50. 

« 


MURRAY, A. VICTOR. 
xii+ 230. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 


Other Books 


McMILLAN, LEWIS K. Negro Higher Education in the 
State of South Carolina. Pp. xii+296. The Author, 
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Education into Religion. Pp. 
1953. $3.00. 








South Carolina State A. and M. College, Orangeburg, 
S. Car. 1952. 
a 
MARTIN, MICHAEL, AND LEONARD GELBER. The 
New Dictionary of American History. Pp. vi+695. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1952. $10.00. 
© 


The Story of English. 
1952. 


PEI, MARIO. 
pincott Co., Philadelphia 5. Pa. 


Pp. 381. 
$5.00. 


Lip- 


co 
WITTKE, CARL. Refugees of Revolution: The German 
Forty-Eighters in America, Pp. vii+384. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 4, Pa, 1952. 
cy 
QUINTANILLA, LUIS. Pan Americanism and Democ- 
racy. Pp. iii+53. Boston University Press, Boston 
15, Mass. 1952. $1.50. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ii i, College 
Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennaypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


of the 1954 SUMMER COURSES 





educational institutions with Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 


TIAA plans had made CREF in Mathematics 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first June 7-August 27 


twelve months of operation. Ten Weeks Graduate Education 


. and Academic Courses 
educators are now contributing ' ° 
toward CREF unit-annuities, Pre-Two Weeks Session—June 14-25 
based on common stocks, to Six Weeks Session—june 28-August 6 
complement their TIAA fixed Post-Two Weeks Session—August 9-20 


dollar annuities. 











Graduate Research Program at 
Your inquiries are welcome. Laboratory of Field Biology 


Write TIAA-CREF for details today. June 7-August 27 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND —_— : - 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION For information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 


a em 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT University of Pittsburgh 
EQUITIES FUND Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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What are the conflicts which beset the Public School Superintendent? 


How many can be modified or eliminated? 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AN ANXIOUS PROFESSION 
By WILLIAM B. SPALDING 


Ao and farseeing analysis of the problems Public School Superintendents face—showing which 
conflicts are inherent in their job—which ones are unnecessary. Mr. Spalding, Professor at the Port- 
land State Extension Center of the Oregon State System of Higher Education and former Secretary of 
the American Council on Education, asks: How many tensions are caused by lack of a working definition 
of “democratic administration” and how democratic should administration be? Should the public or the 
Superintendent determine the ends of education? His study—the Inglis Lecture for 1953—will be widely 
quoted among school administrators, board members and parents. 


At your bookstore, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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new 
and 
forthcoming 


MACMILLAN iTEXTS 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


G. M. Blair, R. S. Jones, & 
R. H. Simpson 


Here is a complete and comprehensive 
treatment of the field of educational psy- 
chology covering the areas of child growth 
and development, learning, mental hy- 
giene, measurement, and the psychology 
of the teaching process. Actual classroom 
examples illustrate psychological theories, 
bridging the gap between the ideal and 
the practical. The material is rich in lively 
illustrations. 


Published February, 1954, 601 pp., $4.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


Anne Anastasi 


Presenting an introduction to principles 
and techniques of psychological testing, 
this text includes a survey of the major 
types of available tests and a critical 
evaluation of outstanding examples of 
each type, covering intelligence, aptitude, 
and personality measures, There is em- 
phasis on the understanding of testing 
principles and the critical evaluation of 
specific tests. 


Ready April 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 
In Early Childhood Education 
E. M. Leonard, D. D. Van Deman, & L. E. Miles 


Meet Jane Le Roy, a fictional teacher, who describes the way she initiates and carries 
through a program of counseling with the parents of her kindergarten group. The typical 
situations illustrate vividly the variety of problems in human relationships which the 
teacher encounters. Although the methods are directly applicable to the field of early child- 
hood education, with slight adaptations they may be applied throughout the elementary 
school. 


Ready April 


The Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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